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MEMORIES  OF  DR.  KRAUSKOPF'S  LIBRARY 

Say  not  that  he  is  gone  whose  spirit  dwells 
Within  these  walls  you  look  upon  today 
For  every  volume  eloquently  tells 
That  ever  in  our  midst  his  soul  holds  sway. 


The  warmth  of  human  fellowship  is  there 
Pervading  evei'y  shelf  and  every  nook ; 
No  unread  pages  are  there  anywhere ; 
He  knew  his  people  as  he  knew  each  book. 


Here  mid  the  sages  of  a  long-dim  past 
The  visions  of  the  future  had  their  birth, 
Men  called  them  folly ;  spurned  his  dream  so  vast 
But  yet  so  simple :  "Back  to  Mother  Earth." 


Like  all  the  great  he  struggled  on  alone ; 
Yet  long  e'er  his  undaunted  heart  was  stilled ; 
Through  sacrifice  and  ceaseless  toil  unknown, 
With  joy  he  saw  his  glorious  dream  fulfilled. 

♦ 

Bold  as  the  prophet's  were  his  words;  no  fear, 
Nor  gain  could  e'er  his  purpose  bend; 
He  stirred  men's  hearts,  yet  no  mere  pulpiteer 
Was  he,  but  leader,  scholar,  guide  and  friend. 


Say  not  that  he  is  gone  whose  spirit  dwells 
Within  these  walls  you  consecrate  today; 
For  every  book  and  tree  and  flower  tells 
That  ever  in  our  midst  his  own  soul  holds  sway. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FOUNDER— DR.  JOSEPH  KRAUSKOPF 

Forty  years  ago  this  institution  became  not  merely  a  place,  but 
an  embryo  school,  mainly  supported  by  the  Jews  of  America  and  estab- 
lished to  encourage  young  men  to  enter  agriculture  as  a  vocation. 

The  vision  and  philosophy  of  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  the  founder, 
were  prophetic  and  constructive.  Today  his  ideals  hold  a  richer  and 
broader  significance:  he  must  have  foreseen  the  trend  of  social,  economic 
and  technological  changes  that  have  taken  place  throughout  the  world, 
creating  problems  that  clamor  for  solution. 

We  cannot  but  admire  this  thinker  and  leader  who,  by  supreme 
courage  and  perserverance,  laid  the  foundation  for  this  unique  educational 
philanthropy. 

Limited  acreage  and  few  buildings  comprising  the  original  farm 
with  an  enrollment  of  only  nine  students,  could  not  have  been  inspiring, 
yet  this  fearless  pioneer  overcame  all  obstacles  in  his  path.  In  mind  and 
heart  he  must  have  beheld  this  outstanding  school  of  today. 

Time  has  indeed  been  kind  to  The  National  Farm  School.  The 
present  institution,  compared  to  the  School's  primitive  beginning,  its 
twelve  acres  of  fertile  fields  and  the  enrollment  of  almost  two  hundred 
students,  point  to  definite  progress. 

Young  elms  planted  by  him,  now  stately  shade  trees,  are  noble, 
tho  silent  reminders  of  the  man  we  honor. 

Many  educational,  domestic  and  recreational  buildings,  now  join 
the  few  that  in  1897  were  Farm  School.  Outstanding  among  them,  stands 
the  beautiful  Krauskopf  Memorial  Library  and  Forum,  erected  soon  after 
his  passing  by  friends  and  co-workers.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  trained 
librarian,  students  are  urged  to  read  good  books,  resulting  in  a  broader 
and  more  cultural  background.  Nearby  are  Lasker  Hall,  colonial  in  archi- 
tecture, the  utilitarian  Farm  Mechanics  Building  and  the  Georgian  home 
of  the  Dean.  They  face  Segal  Hall,  home  of  laboratory  and  research,  and 
Ulman  Hall,  with  its  comfortable  dormitories.  Macadam  roads  and  con- 
crete paths  now  replace  dirt  roads  of  earlier  days.  Alumni  Lane,  bordered 
by  oak  and  Japanese  Cherry  trees,  constructed  by  appreciative  graduates, 
winds  its  way  from  the  Campus  to  an  enlarged  poultry  plant.  Model  Dairy 
Barns  housing  scores  of  pure-bred  cattle,  supplementing  former  grade 
stock,  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  made  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, have  been  erected  on  the  Erlanger  Farms. 

If  Farm  School,  the  place,  has  flourished  and  expanded,  even  more 
so  have  the  ideals  of  the  Founder.  When  Dr.  Krauskopf  looked  beyond 
the  undeveloped  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  to  the  essence  of  what  he  hoped 
his  venture  might  accomplish,  he  envisioned  a  school  that  would  produce 
not  only  intelligent  men,  trained  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  men  of  good 
character  and  purpose.  His  followers,  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  administration  of  the  School  have  never  ceased  to  uphold  these  origi- 
nal conceptions. 

This  School  is  unique  because  it  differs  from  colleges  that  stress 
theory,  by  training  its  studnets  in  both  the  science  and  practice  of  agri- 


culture,  thus  the  mind  and  hand  work  together.  Students  are  taught  the 
"why"  and  the  "way"  to  farm  successfully.  We  contend  that  practical 
intentions  are  as  important  as  clear  thinking.  Farm  School  has  an  ad- 
ditional advantage.  Here  students  live,  study,  work  and  play  together 
throughout  the  year.  This  mingling  of  carefully  selected  young  men  of  vari- 
ous creeds,  from  all  parts  of  America,  has  a  tendency  to  develop  democra- 
cy and  manliness.  It  prepares  youth  for  the  exigencies  of  a  competitive 
life.  Country  living,  away  from  city  temptations,  wholesome  food  and 
early  hours  are  fundamentals  that  encourage  physical  health  and  test 
reality.  When  on  their  own,  graduates  gain  perspective,  realize  the  value 
of  their  practical  training  and  learn  to  appreciate  economic  independence. 
First  year  students  bring  to  schools  and  colleges  a  fresh  point  of  view. 
At  the  start  a  few  may  be  dogmatic,  some  over-docile,  but  assimilation 
takes  place.  Individually  and  as  a  group  they  soon  acquire  a  proper  sense 
of  direction  and  orient  themselves  to  their  new  environment.  Elementary 
work  develops  capacity  and  increases  respect  for  educational  standards. 
Upper  classmen  realize  to  an  increasing  degree  the  value  of  vocational 
training  in  relation  to  their  future  career  as  farmers. 

Society  finds  its  surest  protection  against  intolerance  by  teaching 
youth  calm,  honest  thinking  and  feeling.  The  solution  of  unemployment 
now  confronts  those  leaving  high  schools,  a  serious  condition  which  length- 
ens dependency  during  formative  years. 

While  many  professions  and  industries  are  overcrowded,  farm  life 
offers  sustenance  to  those  properly  trained.  Graduates  of  this  school  are 
placed  on  good  jobs  at  graduation.  By  thrift  and  patience,  many  are  en- 
abled to  till  their  own  land  and  provide  for  their  families. 

The  School  takes  pride  in  the  results  of  a  recent  survey,  indicating 
that  46%  of  its  graduates  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Those  in  other  vo- 
cations or  professions  credit  the  institution  for  character  building,  the 
capacity  for  work  and  success. 

To  help  alleviate  the  problem  of  Jewish  oppression  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  we  liberalize  our  entrance  requirements  in  order  to  admit  farm- 
conscious  refugees,  struggling  for  a  better  life.  At  present  we  have  a 
half-score  of  young  Germans  making  splendid  progress,  who  have,  or  ex- 
pect to,  become  American  citizens. 

If  our  system  of  training  is  accepted  as  a  contribution  to  American 
agriculture,  the  Trustees  elected  to  assume  the  administrative  burdens 
of  the  School,  are  content.  They  realize  their  obligations  to  generous 
supporters  and  the  public.  At  these  Annual  Exercises  we  endeavor  to  ex- 
press our  love  and  gratitude  for  Joseph  Krauskopf,  Founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Farm  School. 

God  has  been  good  to  the  original  co-workers  of  Dr.  Krauskopf, 
many  of  whom  have  been  spared  beyond  the  biblical  three  score  years  and 
ten.  The  younger  Trustees  are  being  invested  with  safe-guarding  the 
heritage  of  the  School  and  the  traditions  of  the  Founder.  From  personal 
contact  I  feel  assured  that  when  necessary  they  will  be  ready  and  willing 
to  carry  on. 

— Herbert  D.  Allman,  President 


FAITH 

What  man  to  plow  the  rolling  hills 

To  sow — and  reap  at  time's  forcasted  nod? 

What  barren  soil  lies  yet  to  till 

If  faith  lies  not  within  the  sod  ? 


If  faith  casts  not  inspiring  hope 
In  fields  that  spread  before, 
What  man  could  seek  to  cope 
With  years  that  lay  in  scanty  store? 


If  starving  thins  your  mighty  arm 

To  nothing  more  than  chafe, 

Would  not  it  far  the  better  be 

Were  you  to  reap  the  peace  of  faith  ? 

Instead  of  crops  lain  low  with  fears 

Sown  through  these  many  faithless  years? 


-Loring,  '40 


A  RETURN  TO  THE  LAND 

"Lead  the  tens  of  thousands  of  people  of  your  city  to  your  idle  fer- 
tile lands  and  you  will  bless  not  only  them,  but  your  country,  and  spread 
a  good  name  for  your  people  throughout  other  lands,  for  all  the  world 
honors  and  protects  the  bread  producer  and  is  eager  to  welcome  him. 
Begin  with  the  young  and  the  old  will  follow." 

—Tolstoy 

Our  school  is  the  result  of  the  birth  of  a  great  idea  in  a  great  man, 
the  outgrowth  of  the  vision  of  a  man  who  pierced  through  the  present 
and  into  the  future  needs  of  our  nation.  The  man  was  Rabbi  Joseph 
Krauskopf ;  the  idea,  that  of  taking  the  boys  from  the  city  and  giving  them 
a  thorough,  practical  and  scientific  education  in  agriculture. 

In  dedicating  this  issue  of  the  Gleaner  to  our  beloved  Founder  we 
must  pay  tribute  to  his  unceasing  efforts  in  laying  the  cornerstone  from 
which  grew  this  splendid  institution.  Though  confronted  by  many  ob- 
stacles Rabbi  Krauskopf  always  remembered  his  Touchstone  and  Guiding 
Star — "The  path  to  success  is  rugged."  It  must  be  levelled  by  Faith, 
Work  and  Persistance." 

In  what  ever  line  of  work  or  what  ever  game  we  play,  we  learn  that 
we  must  work  hard  and  have  faith  in  our  convictions,  and  stick  to  the  task, 
if  the  most  is  to  be  derived.  The  best  man  in  his  line  is  the  man  who  is 
the  most  fully  prepared.  Discouragement,  doubt  and  fears  are  sure  to 
come  in  any  field  of  endeavor. 

What  if  the  work  is  hard,  the  hours  long,  some  pleasure  lacking, 
at  school  or  somewhere  else  in  the  world?  That  which  is  worth  having  is 
worth  paying  for.  In  any  case  firm  faith  will  be  called  for,  faith  in  one's 
self  and  one's  purpose;  faith  in  friends  and  teachers. 

But  the  end  achieved  at  last,  glorifies  the  work  and  blots  out  the 
drudgeries  along  the  way.  How  true  this  statement  is  when  we  read  of 
Dr.  Krauskopf's  life  and  see  the  persistance  and  faith  it  took  to  found 
this  school. 

How  hard  he  had  to  work  in  order  to  see  his  brainchild  become  a 
reality,  recognized  by  the  nation  as  a  leading  school  of  agriculture. 
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DISILLUSION 

Well,  there  it  was.  It  didn't  look  like  much.  Just  a  small  glass 
vial  containing'  a  few  white  crystals.  The  man  with  the  dirty  smock 
looked  at  the  vial  and  laughed,  "well,  at  last  I've  found  you.  They  said 
there  was  no  cure  for  cancer.  Fools !  For  what  do  they  think  that  Dimi- 
tri  Petrov  slaved  and  sweated  for  twenty  years.  For  Gold?,  for  fame?, 
for  wealth?    Bah,  I  am  a  doctor,  not  a  merchant." 

Petrov  looked  around  the  room.  It  was  a  little  different  from  the 
magnificent  gleaming  white  laboratory  he  had  first  worked  in.  This  room 
was  small  and  dirty,  very  dirty.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  retorts,  test- 
tubes,  and  rat  hutches  scattered  here  and  there  one  never  would  have  rec- 
ognized it  as  a  laboratory.  Petrov  looked  at  his  reflection  in  the  cracked 
and  fly-specked  window  near  the  desk.  He  frowned  at  the  image  but  the 
face  only  frowned  back  at  him.  He  looked  more  like  a  tramp  with  his 
grizzly  beard  and  uncombed  hair  than  the  discoverer  of  a  cure  for  cancer. 
A  smile  flittered  across  his  face  as  the  thought  of  that  day  twenty  years 
ago  when  he  graduated  from  the  medical  college  as  the  "best-dressed"  man 
of  his  class.  And  he  looked  much  different  on  the  day  that  he  married 
Elsa.  Ah,  his  hair  was  carefully  sleeked  back  and  his  face  carefully  shav- 
ed that  day.  The  thought  of  Elsa  brought  back  a  flood  of  memories. 
There  was  that  unforgetable  week  in  Paris  where  they  spent  their  honey- 
moon. And  then  there  were  those  long  struggling  years  after  he  came 
to  America  with  the  hope  that  perhaps  here  he  could  find  recognition  and 
a  place  to  work.  Elsa  was  patient  and  understanding  until  his  mind  be- 
came stubbornly  set  on  this  mad  search  for  a  cure  for  cancer.  She  was 
right.  How  could  any  woman  be  expected  to  bear  the  disappointment  of 
continued  failure;  and  his  utter  preoccupation  with  his  work  forgetting 
Elsa  and  the  two  children,  Charles  and  Helen.  His  face  brightened  and 
then  slowly  sobered  at  the  thought  of  them.  Helen  was  dead  now.  It 
was  all  his  fault.  There  was  no  money  for  food.  He  could  have  had 
many  patients  for  he  possessed  an  attractive  personality  and  old  women 
who  were  rich  and  foolish  used  to  hint,  not  very  subtley,  that  he  could 
cure  them  much  faster  than  the  other  doctors.  Then  perhaps  he  could 
have  earned  a  few  pennies  to  feed  Elsa  and  the  children,  he  asked  nothing 
for  himself.  But  no,  he  fanatically  slaved  away  in  the  laboratory  over 
white  rats  with  horrible  swellings  on  their  body.  There  he  stood  far  into 
the  night  and  sometimes  into  the  next  morning  slashing  and  burning  and 
sutting  and  cursing  and  dissecting  until  he  was  too  tired  to  keep  his  eyes 
open.  He  never  knew  how  he  lived  through  those  years.  His  rugged  mam- 
moth body  could  stand  the  pangs  of  hunger  better  than  poor  little  white- 
faced  Helen.  Perhaps  it  was  better  that  she  died.  It  was  after  her  death 
that  Elsa  tearfully  but  determinedly  told  him  she  was  leaving  him.  Ah, 
fool  that  he  was!  Next  day  she  took  Charles  back  with  her  to  Vienna 
where  her  father  would  keep  her,  far  better  than  he  could. 
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How  he  lived  after  that,  he  little  remembered.  Last  year  the  big 
hospital  that  had  so  graciously  let  him  work  in  their  huge  laboratory  for 
a  few  meagre  pennies  threw  him  out  to  make  way  for  younger  blood.  At 
last  he  had  found  a  position  in  a  small  clinic  where  he  received  even  less, 
it  seemed  impossible,  than  in  the  big  hospital.  And  finally,  here,  amid  the 
stinking  carcasses  of  mice  and  rabbits,  he  had  found  it.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  After  that  miraculous  cure  of  the  old  scrub-woman  who 
had  "just  a  small  swelling,  doctor"  that  grew  and  grew  until  there  was 
no  doubt  and  the  clinic  head-doctor  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  mut- 
tered something  about  the  case  being  hopeless;  it  was  then  that  he  had 
first  dared  to  apply  the  crystals  on  human  beings  and  'lo  and  behold  in 
two  weeks  the  excruciating  pains  had  disappeared  and  the  swelling  began 
to  shrivel.  What  a  sensation  of  pride  and  good  feeling  had  run  through 
him  then.  What  if  he  had  sacrificed  his  life  and  ruined  Elsa's  and  Charles' 
and  killed  poor  little  Helen.  Humanity  was  greater  than  any  or  all  of 
them.  Jesus  gave  his  life  for  humanity.  Was  it  too  much  for  him  to  sac- 
rifice a  few  paltry  years  of  happiness  for  the  same  cause? 

Petrov  looked  out  of  the  window  to  dismiss  these  disturbing 
thoughts  from  his  mind.  There  was  not  much  to  see  for  the  high  un- 
yielding tenement  houses  shut  out  most  of  the  few  feeble  rays  of  sunlight 
that  had  managed  to  squeeze  through  the  smoky  pall  that  hung  over  the 
city.  In  the  filth  of  the  alley  below  he  could  see  children  playing.  They 
were  scrawny  little  animals.  An  old  man  clothed  in  ragged  clothes  and 
a  dirty  white  beard  was  pawing  over  a  garbage  can  trying  to  find  a  meal. 
The  children  derived  a  peculiar  sense  of  enjoyment  from  hurling  rubbish 
at  the  helpless  creature  and  shouting,  "Yah,  Yah,  Garbage  man!"  Petrov 
turned  his  head  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  looked  at  the  papers  that 
lay  on  the  floor.  One  huge  headline  screamed  to  the  world  that  another 
negro  had  been  lynched.  One  small  article,  for  it  was  no  longer  news, 
calmly  told  of  the  slaughter  of  another  thousand  men  in  Spain.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  page  were  a  few  lines  telling  of  the  death  of  a  beggar's  child 
from  starvation.  Petrov  flinched  when  he  read  this.  On  one  page  there 
were  many  pictures  of  the  costly  preparations  for  a  huge  political  parade. 
Here  and  there  were  sordid  stories  of  new  horrors  of  the  Black  Legion, 
huge  sums  spent  for  rearmaments,  an  increasing  number  of  unemployed, 
and  of  blood  shed  during  strikes.  All  were  stories  of  hate  and  greed  and 
strife. 

A  puzzled  expression  came  over  Pertov's  face.  "Is  this  humanity !", 
he  cried,  "Is  this  for  what  I  sacrificed  my  life  and  those  of  others?"  His 
voice  became  hysterical.  He  looked  at  the  small  vial  and  then  in  a  frenzy 
he  snatched  it  and  hurled  it  against  the  wall  where  it  disintegrated  into 
a  thousand  fragments!  He  sank  back  into  the  chair  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.    "Oh  God !,  he  sobbed,  Oh  God,  is  this  life  ?" 

Outside  the  children  were  still  yelling,  "Yah,  Yah,  Garbage  man! 

Garbage  man!"  _   _,  '.  ,  ,00 

— B.  Feinberg,   38 
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the  BOOK  SHELF 

In  the  Freshman  issue  of  the  Gleaner  a  new  idea  was  incorporated 
into  the  literary  department  under  the  title  of  "The  Book  Shelf."  Students 
were  encouraged  to  spend  more  of  their  leisure  time  reading  worth  while 
books,  as  a  valuable  form  of  recreation,  especially  to  the  industrial  student. 
Reviews  of  new  and  interesting  books  were  to  be  published  each  month 
as  a  guide  and  incentive  for  better  reading.  Students  were  also  asked  to 
submit  their  own  book  reviews  with  the  assurance  that  all  reports  of  a 
nature  that  would  be  of  interest  to  others  and  written  in  a  literary  form 
would  be  published.  This  experiment  was  to  be  continued  only  by  popular 
endorsement  of  the  idea.  Because  of  the  innumerable  requests  for  more 
reviews  this  column  will  be  continued  indefinitely  with  the  sincere  hope 
that  it  will  accomplish  its  purpose  and  that  the  readers  will  derive  pleasure 
and  education  from  it. 


"WE  ARE  NOT  ALONE" 

— James  Hilton 

Mr.  James  Hilton,  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  has  created  a  suc- 
cessor to  "Mr.  Chips,"  in  the  person  of  the  little  country  doctor,  David 
Newcome.  David,  although  he  was  timid,  and  reticent,  was  married  to 
Jessica,  a  most  overbearing  and  antagonistic  sort  of  woman.  Jessica 
presented  David  with  a  son,  Gerald,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  nervous  tem- 
permental  child  due  largely  to  the  impatience  and  lack  of  skill  on  his 
mother's  part  for  training  him  properly. 

The  scene  is  set  in  the  little  Cathedral  town  of  Calderbury,  Eng- 
land, where  the  life  is  characterized  by  the  gossip  of  neighbors,  a  few  shops 
and  a  few  hundred  people,  who  are  certain  to  meet  disaster  should  they 
dare  to  trangress  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  to  glory.  Indeed 
it  was  unfortunate  for  this  brilliant  man  to  give  his  life's  work  to  people 
who  even  accused  him  of  being  a  witch  doctor,  because  in  one  instance, 
when  summoned  too  late  to  aid  in  a  case  of  double  pneumonia  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  shed  a  tear,  hold  the  childs  hand,  and  say,  "I'm  sorry." 

David  gave  unselfishly  of  his  time,  money,  and  efforts  with  no 
thought  of  compensation  to  those  who  needed  his  services.  At  the  sick 
bed  as  in  the  operating  room  he  was  the  last  word  in  skill  and  efficiency. 
Yet  at  home  he  was  dreamy  and  reserved  as  can  be  possibly  be  imagined. 

Finally  this  reputation  for  kindness  cuts  short  David's  career,  but 
only  after  an  experience  which  he  considered  was  worth  a  life  time. 
David  was  summoned  to  attend  a  dancing  girl,  a  German  who  spoke  no 
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English  whatsoever.  No — this  does  not  involve  the  usual  triangle.  But 
through  a  touch  of  the  hand,  a  gaze  into  her  fair  eyes,  a  mutual  under- 
standing developed  between  them.  Yet  is  was  not  infatuation,  but  a  mere 
platonic  love  that  proved  to  be  even  more  than  love.  Yes  more  than  life 
itself.  David  even  brings  the  girl  to  his  home,  because  she  had  no  means 
of  livelihood,  without  the  slightest  perception  of  guilt. 

And  yet  how  strange  are  the  acts  of  fate.  Can  a  man  really  con- 
trol his  destiny  ?  One  day  David  is  unaware  of  wrong  doing,  the  next,  im- 
prisoned for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  For  in  the  meantime  David,  again 
innocently,  had  dashed  away  with  Leni  Kraft,  the  dancer,  to  save  her 
from  the  imminent  dangers  of  the  discrimination  against  Germans  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  world  war.  And  the  judges'  summary  was,  because 
of  circumstancial  evidence,  murder  of  a  wife — elopement  of  lovers — the 
eternal  triangle — death  for  both  of  them. 

It  was  many  years  since  the  little  doctor  had  died.  In  a  little  tavern 
a  sad,  philosophical  young  man  named  Gerald  tells  the  story  of  how  he  had 
accidentally  transferred  a  bottle  of  poisoned  medicine  for  a  bottle  of  head- 
ache medicine  and  how  his  nervousness  and  fear,  which  he  had  since  over- 
come, had  prevented  him  from  warning  his  mother  who  took  it  and  died. 

In  a  word  "We  are  not  alone"  contains  some  of  the  mysticisms  of 
"Last  Horizon,"  a  good  deal  of  the  thrill  of  "Without  Armor,"  much  of 
the  tenderness  of  "Good-Bye  Mr.  Chips"  and  yet  is  beautifully  different 
from  any  of  them. 

— M.  Pearlman 


The  day  was  warm,  the  hour  was  late, 
But  the  editor's  work  all  had  to  wait, 
With  nervous  steps  he  paced  the  floor, 
And  looked  askance  at  the  card  he  bore. 
Then  suddenly,  quickly ...  a  timorous  rap ! 
With  puzzled  expression  he  answered  the  tap, 
It  was  ME  with  face  scared  and  wet ; 
"I  sent  you  a  joke — did  you  get  it  yet?" 
The  editor  groaned,  as  he  looked  at  the  card, 
"Not  yet,"  he  shrieked .  . .  "but  I'm  trying  hard !' 
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THE  OLD  STONE  HOUSE 

It  snuggeld  close  on  a  gentle  slope, 
Away  from  the  wind  and  the  snow 
It  was  so  much  a  part  of  the  land 
That  I  faltered — and  fain!  could  not  go. 


My  eyes  beheld  that  wonder, 
That  knew  the  touch  of  time, 
And  my  body  quivered  gently 
To  the  tune  of  an  age  old  rhyme. 


There's  a  house  on  the  side  of  a  slope 

And  it's  made  of  stone  and  lime, 

It  was  made  by  a  poet  dreamer 

Who  built  it  to  outlast  time. 

At  the  time,  I  fear,  it  was  out  of  place 

But  to  him  its  lines  were  dear 

For  its  roof  was  high  along  the  front 

And  a  way  down  low  in  the  rear. 


Below  the  house  two  trees  sent  out 
The  most  delightful  flowers, 
And  all  year  'round  you  might  discover 
The  scent  of  those  fragrant  bowers. 


For  the  air  was  the  same,  and  the  sky  the  same 
And  the  trees  were  ever  in  bloom 
For  the  house  has  stood  these  many  years 
On  the  wall  of  our  living  room. 

— Loring,  '40 
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ZIONISM  AND  THE  JEWISH  NATIONAL  FUND 

Some  call  the  Jewish  people  a  race;  some  call  them  a  nation.  And 
to  still  others  they  are  a  nationality.  Well — what  are  they?  Which  is 
really  correct? 

The  idea  that  the  Jews  are  a  race  is,  of  course,  absurd.  There  is 
no  one  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  people  which  is  not  at  the  same  time 
also  possessed  by  some  other  group  of  people  somewhere  in  the  world. 
Racially,  the  present  Jew  is  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  several  different 
races.  Could  he  then  be  identified  with  any  one  race?  But  the  term  "race" 
is  altogether  too  vague,  too  misused,  to  apply  scientifically  almost  to  any 
group  of  people,  let  alone  the  Jews.  When  speaking  of  the  Jewish  people 
sociologically,  therefore,  we  should  never  speak  of  them  as  a  race. 

Are  the  Jews,  then,  a  nation?  Again  the  answers  must  be  nega- 
tive. The  Jews,  today,  are  not  a  nation.  They  have  no  land  of  their  own, 
no  government,  no  state  of  their  own,  as  the  Germans,  Americans,  Rus- 
sians and  Italians  have.  The  people  of  Germany,  U.  S.  Russia,  and  Italy 
are  parts  of  nations,  but  the  Jews  are  not. 

If  then,  Jewish  people  cannot  be  classed  as  a  race  or  nation,  they 
must,  since  they  still  retain  their  identity  as  a  group,  be  a  nationality. 
A  nationality  is  a  group  of  people  with  common  customs,  traditions  and 
mores;  with  a  culture  of  their  own;  a  group  which  feels  itself  different 
from  other  peoples  and  has  the  desire  and  will  to  remain  different.  The 
Jewish  people  have  their  own  traditions,  customs,  and  mores;  they  have 
their  own  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  culture;  they  have  their  own  folk  songs 
and  dances;  and  finally,  most  important  of  all  they  feel  themselves  dif- 
ferent from  other  groups,  and  have  the  desire  and  will  to  retain  these 
differences.    The  Jews  are,  therefore,  a  nationality. 

The  terms  "Nationality"  and  "Nation"  may  be  applied  interchange- 
ably in  the  case  of  most  people.  German  people  living  in  Germany,  for 
example,  are  of  German  nationality,  and  belong  to  the  German  nation 
as  well.  But  people  who  are  Germans  by  nationality  also  may  be  part 
of  another  nation,  Poland  for  example.  The  latter  class  of  people  is  a 
German  minority  in  Poland.  Most  nations  of  the  world  include  in  them- 
selves such  minorities  who  are  members  of  another  nationality,  but  are 
still  under  the  protection  of  their  native  land  wherever  they  are.  Since 
they  have  no  land  of  their  own  they  are  a  majority  nowhere.  Because 
they  are  a  minority  everywhere,  the  Jewish  people  have  always  been 
abused,  robbed,  slandered,  and  persecuted.  For  there  was  never  a  mother 
nation  to  take  their  part  against  their  attackers.  Since  the  Jews  were 
exiled  by  the  Romans  from  Palestine,  therefore,  the  Jewish  people  have 
always  been  looked  on  as  outsiders,  as  inferiors,  as  good  for  nothings, 
and  have,  as  a  result,  always  suffered. 

Since  the  Jew  was  thrust  out  from  the  land  of  Palestine  by  the 
Romans  over  a  thousand  years  ago  he  ever  hoped  and  dreamed  that  he 
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would  some  day  return  to  his  ancient  homeland.  Thus,  for  centuries  Zion- 
ism— the  desire  of  the  Jewish  people  to  rebuild  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  Na- 
tional Homeland — had  its  expression  in  the  daily  prayers  and  songs  of 
the  Jew,  inert  and  passive.  But  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  there 
arose  people  among-  Jewery  who  realized  that  in  order  that  their  people 
may  be  brought  back  to  the  same  level  as  other  nations  the  thought 
behind  Zionism  must  be  put  into  action,  namely  that  Palestine  be  rebuilt 
as  a  Jewish  National  Homeland.  It  wasn't  however,  until  scores  of  mis- 
takes had  been  made  and  a  number  of  years  of  experience  had  been  gained 
that  Zionism  began  to  realize  any  substantial  gains.  So  that  just  after 
the  close  of  the  world  war  a  rapid  influx  of  Jewish  immigrants  into  Pale- 
stine began;  the  number  of  agricultural  colonies  grew  apace;  roads  were 
paved,  swamps  drained,  villages  built.  But  perhaps  an  even  greater  gain 
was  made  before  then  in  1902  with  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund,  the  national  land  buying  institution  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Pale- 
stine. It  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  basic  institution  involved  in 
the  rebuilding  of  Jewish  Palestine.  Upon  it  depends  to  a  great  extent 
the  scope  of  Jewish  activity  in  Palestine,  because  it  provides  land  for 
colonization.  Land,  the  most  vital  necessity  of  a  colonizing  people,  the  most 
precious  possession  of  every  nation,  with  which  none  can  do  without. 
The  Jewish  National  Fund  is  non-political  and  is  supported  by  all  factions 
of  Zionism  alike.  For  they  all  recognize  its  good.  Only  the  most  capable 
in  the  ranks  of  Zionism  may  administer  the  affairs  of  this  institution. 
The  fact  that  the  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  peo- 
ple which  support  it,  are  often  insufficient,  is  the  only  limiting  factor  to 
the  scope  of  activity  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  The  benefits  derived 
from  its  work  are  important  to  the  future  of  the  Jewish  people  and  there- 
fore readily  deserve  mention.  It  so  distributes  land  that  the  maximum 
number  of  people  are  settled  on  the  minimum  amount  of  land.  Since 
its  land  is  inalienable  property  of  the  Jewish  people  and  can  never  be  sold, 
it  insures  the  presence  of  a  large  piece  of  ever  increasing  Jewish  land 
in  Palestine.  Because  of  the  very  low  rent,  amounting  to  little  above 
taxes,  which  the  immigrants  settling  on  J.N.F.  land  must  pay,  poor  Jew- 
ish settlers,  who  otherwise  would  have  no  means  of  sustenance,  have  the 
opportunity  to  enter  the  field  of  agriculture.  The  city  workers  as  well, 
living  on  J.N.F.  land  profit  by  it  by  the  very  low  rents  that  they  must  pay 
in  comparison  with  other  rents  which  are  extremely  high.  And  there 
are  yet  many  more  advantages  derived  by  Jewish  settlers  in  Palestine 
perhaps  less  worthy  of  mention. 

The  fact  remaining  is,  however,  that  every  Jew  must  fully  under- 
stand that  thousands  who  have  nowhere  to  turn  but  to  Palestine  are 
provided  with  means  of  existence,  homes,  and  loans,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  Every  Jew  must  support  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund.  T,      ,       JOO 

— Kessler,   38 
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A  BIT  OF  LEARNING 

Gosh,  times  sure  are  changin'.  Folks  gettin'  smarter  every  day. 
And  it's  a  good  thing  too.  Why,  three  months  ago  some  young  fella  came 
to  town  and  got  a  job  in  the  mill.  He  was  quiet  but  sure  knew  his  stuff. 
Just  come  out'a  college  too. 

Well,  one  day  him  and  Big  Mike,  that's  the  foreman,  got  into  an 
argument.  This  young  fella  was  talkin'  politics  with  some  other  guy  in 
the  restaurant  when  Mike  pipes  in  and  says  that  thinkin'  just  gets  a  man 
in  trouble.  Well,  this  young  fella  told  Mike  he  was  wrong.  Now  anybody 
in  the  mill  knows  it's  bad  to  argue  with  Mike.  He  beat  up  a  lot  o'  guys 
for  nuthin  and  nobody  likes  him.  He'd  pick  on  anybody  even  if  things 
were  0.  K. 

Anyway  they  had  it  out  outside  and,  boy,  that  little  fella  had  brains. 
He  had  Mike  flat  in  three  minutes.  This  was  the  first  time  Mike  ever 
got  beat  up,  and  by  a  little  fella  too.  I  guess  he  didn't  like  everybody 
laughing  at  him  'cause  he  left  the  mill.  Now  the  boss  is  no  dummy.  When 
he  heard  the  story  he  put  this  fella  in  Mike's  place.  Boy!  what  a  change. 
There  wasn't  nothin'  we  wouldn't  do  for  that  guy.  He  made  it  easier  for 
everybody  and  got  a  lot  of  us  outa  trouble. 

But  one  day  he  got  us  together  and  told  us  that  he  had  to  leave. 
Said  he  was  getting  a  better  job.  We  all  wanted  him  to  stay  but  he  said 
he  was  gettin'  a  job  at  something  he  liked.  Something  'bout  chemistry. 
He  told  us  straight  he  don't  care  even  if  he  gets  less  dough  as  long  as  he 
likes  the  work.  He  said  it  pays  to  work  at  something  you  like  'cause 
you're  sure  to  go  higher  in  the  end.  When  you  do  something  you  like  it 
don't  seem  like  work  so  you  do  it  better.  Then  before  he  left  he  told  us, 
"Boys,  the  most  important  part  of  your  body  is  your  brain.  Use  it  all 
you  can.  Even  without  your  hands  and  feet  you  could  live  by  using  your 
brains.  Read  plenty ;  don't  waste  your  spare  time  and  think  plenty  before 
you  talk  or  act.  Anybody  can  talk  or  act."  And  by  gosh,  I'm  gonna  do 
what  he  says.    Maybe  if  we  all  start  thinkin',  we  can  get  something  done. 

— L.  Richman,  '39 
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FRESHMEN  CLASS 
ELECTION 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
Freshman  class  was  called  on 
April  27  and  in  spite  of  the 
trouncing  they  took  in  the  boxing 
bouts,  the  freshmen  showed  fine 
class  spirit  and  organization. 

Cy  Rintz  and  Pasha  Zartarian, 
two  of  the  senior  senators,  were 
present  and  explained  the  method 
of  class  organization  at  N.  F.  S. 
The  outstanding  candidates  for 
the  office  of  president  were  Green- 
berg  and  Needleman.  The  victor 
was  H.  Greenberg  who  hails  from 
Simon  Gratz  High  in  Phila.  The 
other  officers  elected  were  A.  Sa- 
vino,  Vice-President;  M.  Golden, 
secretary;  Blau,  treasurer  and 
Needleman,  councilman. 

At  the  close  of  the  elections, 
Mrs.  Maines,  the  school's  librar- 
ian, spoke  to  the  class  and  indi- 
cated that  she  was  to  be  its  fac- 
ulty adviser.  In  her  talk  she  of- 
fered her  whole-hearted  support 
and  utmost  efforts  to  the  class  in 
order  that  it  might  become  one  of 
the  most  successful  classes  of 
Farm  School. 

The  new  class  elected  Yitz 
Frankel  as  their  senior  adviser 
by  a  large  majority.  Frankel  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  and  promised 
to  devote  his  efforts  for  the  good 
of  the  class. 


The  following  evening  Presi- 
dent Greenberg  called  the  first 
meeting  under  the  new  officers. 
Most  of  the  meeting  was  taken 
up    in    discussing   the    traditional 


football  banquet  and  ways  and 
means  of  raising  funds  for  this 
affair.  A  committee  consisting  of 
the  officers  and  several  other  stu- 
dents was  formed  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  for  the  new  class. 

The  Gleaner  staff  wants  to  ex- 
tend its  best  wishes  to  the 
Freshman  class  and  hopes  that 
they  will  succeed  in  all  of  their 
aims. 


FRESHMAN  DANCE 

The  annual  Freshman  welcome 
dance  was  held  on  the  weekend  of 
May  1,  amid  the  beautifully  dec- 
orated and  lighted  Loucheim 
Auditorium. 

As  a  whole,  the  weekend  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant,  as  far 
as  the  weather  goes,  that  we  have 
seen  in  a  long  time  and  after  add- 
ing to  this  the  beauty  of  the  ex- 
ceptionally fair  damsels  that  were 
present  one  can  realize  what  sort 
of  time  was  had  by  all. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to 
"Mule"  Haas  and  his  council  for 
the  job  they  did  in  decorating  and 
also  to  the  orchestra  for  playing 
as  well  as  they  did. 

This  was  the  first  dance  of  the 
new  school  year  and  after  seeing 
how  many  young  ladies  were 
present,  65  in  all,  we  must  say 
that  it  was  a  good  start.  Let's 
hope  the  student  body  co-operates 
with  the  council  in  making  the 
rest  of  the  dances  during  the  com- 
ing year  even  more  successful 
than  this  one. 
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POULTRY  CLUB 


On  Monday,  May  3rd,  the  Poul- 
try Club  was  host  to  a  visiting 
group  composed  of  the  Faculty 
and  Seniors  of  the  Penn  State 
Poultry  Department.  The  visitors 
were  guided  to  the  many  poul- 
try buildings  and  were  explained 
the  routine  and  methods.  During 
the  meeting  which  took  place  that 
night,  Dean  Goodling  in  a  short 
talk  told  these  Penn  State  men 
and  the  members  of  the  Farm 
School  Poultry  Club  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1936  the  Poultry 
Department  had  made  a  profit  of 
considerable  size  over  and  above 
all  expenses  including  student 
labor.  He  announced  also  at  this 
meeting  that  the  system  whereby 
each  department  of  the  school  had 
been  individually  assessed  and 
operated  would  be  abandoned. 
This  change  was  made  possible  he 


said,  "by  the  excellent  past  results 
and  financial  position  of  the 
school  to-day." 

After  two  short  discourses,  one 
by  Walter  Stein  on  "Range  Paral- 
ysis," and  the  other,  by  Jerome 
Frankel  on  "A  Year  as  a  Senior 
:  in  Poultry,"  Mr.  Yoselson  intro- 
duced the  visiting  faculty. 

Dr.  Marvin,  the  first  to  be  intro- 
duced, reviewed  the  work  being 
carried  on  in  the  $100,000  poultry 
plant  at  Penn  State.  Experiments 
are  being  conducted  in  the  breed- 
ing of  chickens  for  livability  and 
freedom  from  all  Poultry  ills.  The 
progress  being  made  was  en- 
couraging but  not  remarkable. 
For  the  elimination  of  the  fish 
flavor  in  turkeys  he  recommended 
the  removal  of  fish  meal  and  cod 
liver  oil  eight  weeks  previous  to 
slaughter. 

Mr.  Calumback,  the  Professor 
o  f  Brooding  and  Incubation, 
stated  that  the  management  in 
brooding  rather  than  the  type  of 
brooders  used  is  the  determining 
factor  in  raising  healthy  chicks. 
He  did  find,  however,  that  Lions 
Exposed  Element  Brooder  retard- 
ed sexual  maturity.  The  succeed- 
ing speakers  had  many  valuable 
bits  of  information  to  add  and  the 
final  remark  of  the  evening  was 
made  by  Mr.  Paul  Marble:  "All 
glory  to  the  little  chicks,  may  her 
sons  never  set!" 
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CHAPEL 

Theodore  Cook,  brother  of  our 
Chaplain,  Rabbi  Samuel  Cook,  was 
a  guest  and  speaker  at  the  Chapel 
services  May  7.  Taking  for  his 
topic  "The  Humorous  Angle  of 
the  European  Scene,"  Mr.  Cook 
kept  his  audience  interested  and 
hilarious.  To  quote,  he  stated, 
"People  are  afraid  to  joke  while 
in  Germany  and  other  countries 
where  freedom  of  speech  is  lim- 
ited, but  as  soon  as  one  leaves  the 
confines  of  the  border  much  that 
is  humorous  and  sordid  is  re- 
lated." 

He  told  the  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can traveler,  who  while  in  Germany 
suffered  from  a  severe  tooth-ache, 
and  was  forced  by  pain  to  patron- 
ize a  German  dentist.  Asking  the 
cost  of  a  single  extraction,  he  was 
amazed  to  hear  the  seemingly  im- 
possible sum  of  $100  quoted.  In 
indignation  he  objected  that  in 
America  a  good  dentist  would 
perform  the  same  operation  for 
$3.00.  "Oh  yes!"  the  German  re- 
plied, In  America  it  is  easy.  You 
open  your  mouth  and  out  comes 
the  tooth.  But  in  Germany  you 
must  keep  your  mouth  shut.  So 
we  must  remove  it  through  the 
ear !" 

Mr.  Cook  has  spent  the  past  six 
years  visiting  many  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  and  of 
each  country  he  had  many  enjoy- 
able antedotes  to  relate.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  interest  and  picture- 
squeness  of  all  the  countries  visit- 
ed, Mr.  Cook  has  returned  all  the 
more  enthusiastic  about  the 
U.  S.  A.,  where  he  says,  "It's  still 
okay  to  open  your  mouth." 


In  Palestine  the  new  generation 
shows,  what  he  considered,  en- 
couraging signs;  singing  tin-pan- 
alley  songs  in  Hebrew,  attending 
dances  regularly,  and  acting  like 
a  young  group  of  moderns  gener- 
ally. The  ancient  Jews  praying 
at  the  Weeping  Wall  make  a  vivid 
contrast  to  the  rythmic  beat  of  a 
lively  jazz  orchestra  in  the  Black 
Sea  Dance  Hall,  and  young  Jew- 
ish bodies  swaying  in  good-na- 
tured abandon  to  a  swing  tune  or 
rhumba ! 

The  crisis  in  Palestine  might 
never  have  become  so  severe,  he 
claims,  if  instead  of  issuing  a 
Curfew  the  English  authorities 
had  kept  hands  off  and  permitted 
the  Arabs  free  rein  in  attending 
the  Jewish  movies,  restaurants 
and  dance-halls  which  they  love. 
The  common  Arab  is  not  against 
the  Jew,  but  it  is  a  minority  of 
Arabian  politicians  who  create 
inter-racial  friction.  "The  future 
of  Palestine  is  brighter  than 
ever,"  he  concluded. 

MURALS  AT  FARM  SCHOOL 

The  possibility  of  murals  for 
Farm  School  seems  more  promis- 
ing than  ever.  Dr.  Ethan  A. 
Lang,  honorary  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  together  with 
President  Allman,  is  working  tire- 
lessly to  obtain  official  sanction 
and  a  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  so 
that  work  may  begin. 

Aid  of  the  Artists  Union  in 
Philadelphia  has  been  enlisted  in 
support  of  the  project,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  group  have  expressed 
an  intention  of  making  many 
sacrifices  in  order  that  the  murals 
be  executed. 
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The  theme  of  the  murals  would 
probably  be  taken  from  President 
Allmans'  "Unique  Institution."  It 
will  be  a  graphic  commentary  on 
the  development  of  the  National 
Farm  School  from  its  inception; 
first  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  it's 
founder,  Rabbi  Krauskauf,  then 
the  struggles  of  it's  early  infancy, 
the  passing  of  the  founder,  the 
present  school,  and  a  vision  of  the 
future. 

As  an  artistic  addition  to  the 
school  it  will  be  of  great  value, 
but  to  the  many  new  friends  and 
visitors  it  will  be  an  excellent 
source  of  information  and  inspir- 
ation. 

Should  the  project  materialize 
the  murals  would  adorn  the  walls 
of  the  student  dining  room.  The 
aid  of  Farm  School's  Friends  who 
are  interested  in  this  cause  should 
be  added  to  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Lang,  President  Allman,  and  the 
administration  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project. 

ASSEMBLY 

Vying  with  Professor  Quiz  of 
radio  fame,  Editor  Oschrin  con- 
ducted a  "Transgressor  Dizz  Con- 
test" during  a  Gleaner  sponsored 
assembly.  Instead  of  the  custom- 
ary $25.00  award,  the  prize  in 
this  case  was  a  Saturday  nite  in- 
spection off.  The  inspection  off 
being  more  rare  than  the  $25.00 
gold  piece.  The  participants 
fought  like  men  inspired  and 
reaching  far  back  into  the  cere- 
bral regions  governing  the  mem- 
ory, answered  such  questions  as: 
— What  is  the  difference  between 
jelly  and  jam,  and  knitting  and 
crocheting  ? 

Authur  Isbit  and  Paul  Rader 
emerged  from  the  fray  victorious 
and  from  the  latest  report,  both 
are    planning   to    spend    a    hectic 


Saturday  evening  in  Easton  very 
soon. 

VARSITY  CLUB 

This  year,  with  officers  and 
members  that  are  really  an  ambi- 
tious bunch,  the  Varsity  Club  is 
inaugurating  an  entirely  new  pol- 
icy as  far  as  meetings  go.  Besides 
having  outside  speakers  all  senior 
members  of  the  club  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  to  give  a 
talk  on  any  topic  that  they  wish. 
The  topics  that  they  choose  need 
not  pertain  to  sports  but  to  any 
sort  of  work  that  the  speaker  is 
interested  in  and  so  one  can  see 
that  a  very  interesting  time  is  in 
store  for  all  members. 

Also,  under  the  supervision  of 
President  Kaplan,  two  ideas  are 
being  worked  on  to  raise  money 
for  the  club.  One  is  a  dance  for 
all  alumni  who  have  earned  their 
varsity  "F"  to  be  given  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Sport  Hop  in 
June.  The  second  is  a  movie  bene- 
fit to  be  held  in  the  middle  of 
June  at  the  Strand  Theatre. 

With  such  projects  under  way 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  club  is  in 
for  a  very  successful  year  and 
let's  hope  they  make  a  go  of  it. 

SENIOR  CLASS  NEWS 
At  its  first  meeting  of  the  year 
the  Seniors  immediately  launched 
plans  for  their  Year-book.  David 
Oschrin,  editor  of  The  Gleaner, 
was  elected  editor-in-chief  of  the 
class'  publication.  He  will  select 
his  own  staff  and  under  his  able 
guidance  we  should  have  one  of 
the  best  Year-books  ever  issued  at 
Farm  School. 

A  picnic  similar  to  the  one  held 
last  year  by  the  class  was  also  dis- 
cussed. It  was  decided  to  have 
the  affair  the  evening  of  the  last 
Sunday  in  June.  It  will  be  held  at 
No.  7  Farm.  All  faculty  members 
are  invited  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  participate  in  the  eve- 
ning's entertainment. 
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N.  F.  S.  DEFEATED  BY 
NORTHEAST  CATHOLIC   17-10 

Playing  in  a  drizzling  rain  in  a 
contest  which  lasted  three  hours 
and  in  which  twenty-five  hits  were 
recorded  and  eighteen  errors  were 
Committed,  N.  E.  defeated  N.  F.  S. 
17-10. 


Farm  School 

Myers,  3b 
Gershenson,  2b 
Stouman,  If 
Rintz,   cf,   p 
Rub'stein,   rf,   ss 
Praissman,   lb 
Fox,  ss 
Schull,    c 
Wnorsky,  p,  cf 
Mines,  rf 


R    H    0    A    E 


1  1 

2  0 

0  0 
2  4 

1  1 

7  0 


0     0     0 


1  11     0 

2  3     1 


0     0     0     0     0 
10  10  27     7     9 


Northeast  Catholic  R    H    O    A    E 


Sottnick,  3b 
Chaz,    2b 
Palmero,  If 
Arnold,  cf 
Rocks,   rf 
Tranansky,  lb 
Coonahan,   ss 
Shires,   c 
Davis,   p 
Dooley,  rf 


0  1 
0  0 
0     0 


0  0 

1  1 


0  2 
3  1 
5     1 


17  15  25  10     9 


N.  C.  H.     0  0  2  9  10  3  2  0—17 
N.  F.  S.     4  0  0  0  0  3  3  0  0—10 

The  aggies  started  off  with  a 
first  inning  rally  which  netted 
them  four  runs.  But  Northeast 
came  back  and  registered  9  runs 
in  the  fourth  knocking  Mike 
Wnoroski  out  of  the  box  and  con- 
tinued the  assault  on  Cy  Rintz. 
Rintz  was  the  big  gun  in  the  ag- 


gies attack  with  2  long  triples  and 
1  single. 


BROWN  PREP  TROUNCES 
BULLDOGS  12-1 

N.  F.  ,S.  dropped  their  third 
game  of  the  season  to  a  hard-hit- 
ting Brown  Prep  nine  12-1.  The 
farmers  were  able  to  collect  only 
four  hits  off  the  deliveries  of  Fer- 
rel  and  Van  Hook,  while  the  Prep- 
pers  pounded  the  offerings  of 
Wnoroski  and  Rintz.  Pete  Rosen- 
berg was  the  leading  hitter. 
Meyers  led  the  Aggie  batters  with 
two  hits. 


Farm  School 

Myers,  3b 
Gershenson,   2b 
Stouman,   If 
Rintz,  cf,  p 
Rub'stein,  rf,  ss 
Praissman,  lb 
Fox,  ss 
Schull,  c 
Wnorosky,  p,  cf 
Egert,    rf 


Brown  Prep 


R  H    O    A   E 

0  2     15     0 

0  1111 

0  0     2     10 

0  10     2     0 

0  0     0     0     1 

0  0  15     0     0 

0  0     13     1 
10     7     12 

0  0     0     10 
10     0     0     0 

1  4  27  14     5 
R  H    O    A    E 


0     0         Ros'berg,  3b,     If     1     3     0     0     0 


Doengis,  2b 
Van  Hook,  3b,  p 
Beckett,  cf 
Bergesen,  ss 
Popienes,  lb 
Druce,  rf,  p 
Morkum,  c 
Ferell,  p 
Smith,  rf 


0     0 


3     1 
2     1 


0     0     0 


0     0 


0  1  13  0  1 
2  110  0 
2     10     10 

12  12  27     5     3 


N.  F.  S.     0  0  0  0  10  0  0  0—1 
B.   P.  00202402  2—12 
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AGGIES  PIN  FRANKFORD  7-5 

An  eighth  inning  rally  that  re- 
sulted in  five  singles  and  three 
runs  enabled  N.  F.  S.  to  defeat 
Frankford  High  7-5.  Fanning 
nine  and  allowing  only  four  hits, 
Wnoroski  did  not  permit  a  visitor 
to  tally  after  the  third  inning. 

With  two  out  in  the  eighth,  and 
trailing  5  to  4,  the  Farm  School 
fire  works  began.  Praissman  sin- 
gled, Fox  walked,  Rubinstein  sin- 
gled scoring  Praissman  with  the 
tying  run.  Fox  scored  the  winning 
run  when  Bucknew  let  Esmond's 
pitch  get  away  from  him.  Schull 
kept  up  the  rally  with  a  single, 
and  Rubenstein  scored  on  Wnoro- 
ski's  single.  Gershenson's  pop  fly 
got  away  from  Bucknew,  loading 
the  bases  and  Meyers  flied  out 
ending  the  inning. 


Farm 

School 

R 

H 

0 

A 

E 

Myers,   3b 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Gershenson,  2b 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Stoumen,  If 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Rintz,   cf 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Praissman,  lb 

1 

1 

7 

0 

2 

Fox,  ss 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Rubenstein,  rf 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Schull,  c 

1 

1 

10 

0 

2 

Wnorosky,  p 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

7 

8 

27 

8 

6 

Frankford 

R 

H 

0 

A 

E 

Sinclair,  If 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Buczyki,  cf 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Bristow,    3b 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Mugent,  2b 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Leech,  ss 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Bucknew,  lb 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Morrority,   rf 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Heisman,  c 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Esmond,  p 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

GERMANTOWN  DOWNS 
N.  F.  S.  IN  OPENER  5-4 

Farm  School  showed  spectators 
a  new  way  to  lose  a  ball  game, 
when  they  lost  to  Germantown  5 
to  4  in  eleven  innings  in  an  inter- 
ference ruling.  Wnoroski  and 
Parrott  were  hooked  up  in  a  tight 
pitching  duel  for  the  last  five  inn- 
ings of  the  game.  The  break  for 
Germantown  came  in  the  eleventh 
inning.  Schmidt  was  safe  at  first 
on  Pete  Fox's  poor  throw.  Keen 
sacrificed.  Schmidt  started  to  steal 
third  and  Schull's  throw  hit  the 
dirt  and  bounced  off  Meyers'  glove 
to  the  sidelines  where  a  small  boy 
picked  it  up.  The  umpire  carry- 
ing out  the  rules  of  the  game 
awarded  Schmidt  a  base  allowing 
him  to  score  the  winning  run. 


5     5  24  10     2 

Farm   S.      13000000  3—7 
F'kford         31100000  0—5 


Farm  School 

R 

H 

0 

A 

E 

Gershenson,  2b 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Wnoroski,  p 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Rintz,  cf 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Stoumen,  If 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Fox,   ss 

1 

0 

2 

4 

2 

Praissman,    lb 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

Meyers,  3b 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Schull,   c 

0 

1 

11 

1 

0 

Rubenstein,  rf 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

7 

33 

16 

4 

Germantown 

R 

H 

O 

A 

E 

Becker,  cf 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Watson,  c 

1 

3 

o 

0 

0 

Debler,  lb 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Schmidt,  3b 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Sailer,  ss 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

McCheny,    2b 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

Lynch,  rf 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

McGarey,  c 

0 

0 

14 

1 

2 

Jenkins,  p 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Parrott,  p 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

R.   Debler,  rf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Andrews,    rf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Keem,    ss 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

33 

8 

5 

F.  S.     0  0  0  2 

2  0  0  0 

0  ( 

)  0—4 

G't'n     0  0  0  2 

110  0 

0  0  1- 

-5 
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JUNIORS  MAUL  MUTTS  IN  BOXING 

A  strong,  well-balanced,  hard-hitting  Junior  team  had  little  trouble 
whitewashing  the  Freshmen  in  the  annual  boxing  bouts  to  the  tune  of 
7-0.  The  Mutts  tired  after  the  first  round  and  just  couldn't  do  anything 
against  the  Jr.  Mittmen. 

Peaches  Persico  K.  O.'d  Levy  in  the  second  round.  Lenny  Richman 
followed  suit  by  giving  the  works  to  Mutt  Friedman.  Coach  Needles 
fought  an  even  bout  with  Eddie  Greenfield  with  the  decision  going  to 
the  Juniors.  Van  Horn  had  his  hands  full  in  the  145  lb.  class  with  Red 
Shamitz  but  got  the  fight  after  three  rounds  of  fighting.  Killer  Jacobus 
hit  too  hard  and  too  often  for  Mutt  Ostrow,  knocking  him  out  in  the  second 
round  in  the  155  class.  Butch  Emil  eked  out  a  decision  from  Hank  Green- 
berg  in  the  165  lb.  class.  In  the  final  bout  Bernie  Praissman,  pinchitting 
for  Lupinacci,  gave  Tugboat  Mines,  who  outweighed  him  40  lbs.,  a 
good  run  for  his  money  and  copped  the  bout  at  the  end  of  three  rounds. 


JUNIORS  BEAT  MUTTS  IN  WRESTLING 

A  years  condition  was  too  great  a  handicap  for  the  Freshmen  class 
to  overcome  so  the  upper  classmen  downed  the  Mutts  5-2  in  the  annual 
wrestling  bouts. 

The  juniors  worked  fast  and  gained  the  team  decision  by  getting 
the  nod  in  the  first  four  bouts.  Lerner  at  118  pinned  Ryman  at  119  in 
48  seconds.  Red  Erganoff  made  it  two  in  a  row  by  pinning  Schmidt. 
Croner  kept  it  going  by  also  giving  Golden  the  works.  Coach  Potter 
sewed  things  up  by  throwing  Thomas  in  5  minutes  and  20  seconds.  This 
was  the  best  bout  of  the  evening. 

Sammy  Savino  broke  the  ice  for  the  Mutts  by  tossing  Georgie 
Cohen  in  two  and  a  half  minutes.  Greenberg  made  it  4-2  by  pinning  Emil 
in  three  and  a  half  minutes  and  the  bouts  ended  with  Lupinacci  defeating 
Mines  although  outweighed  by  50  pounds. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARDS 

1896 — Farm  School  founded  with  122  acres,  2  cows,  a  horse,  and  about 
15  students.  Today  it  consists  of  1500  acres,  almost  200  head  of 
cattle,  13  teams  of  horses,  plus  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  The  student 
enrollment  is  180. 

1897 — The  Athletic  Association  was  organized  by  the  students  to  make 
athletics  a  feature. 

1898 — The  first  football  opponent  of  Farm  School  was  Doylestown.  N.F.S. 
lost  15-5.    George  Ibaugh  was  the  first  football  captain. 

1899 — Farm  School  played  five  games  of  football.  The  season  ended  with 
four  victories  and  one  tie. 

1901 — The  first  Gleaner  was  published  in  February.  Solomon  Pizar  'OI 
was  the  first  editor-in-chief. 

1902 — First  baseball  team  organized. 

1903 — Farm  School  acquired  its  first  postoffice  with  one  of  the  faculty  as 
postmaster. 

1904 — Graduating  class  consisted  of  four  seniors. 

1905 — First  brooder  built  at  N.F.S.    First  nursery  out. 

1906— Segal  Hall  dedicated. 

1908 — State  Department  of  Agriculture  demonstrated  the  benefits  of  prun- 
ing in  Farm  School  orchards. 

1911 — A  rifle  club  was  organized. 

1913 — The  course  of  study  was  reduced  from  four  to  three  years. 

1917 — Electricity  took  the  place  of  gas  as  a  means  of  illumination. 

1918 — Farm  School  got  its  first  tractor,  Walter  Gorman  made  faculty  mem- 
ber.   Lasker  Hall  completed. 

1919 — A  system  of  military  training  conducted  along  the  lines  of  R.O.T.C. 
was  introduced  at  N.F.S.  by  Mr.  Campbell,  then  governor  of  the 
school. 

1920 — A  political  science  club  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  political  knowledge  among  the  students. 

1921 — A  nature  club  was  organized  by  students  who  were  true  lovers  of 
nature. 

1922 — A  radio  club  was  formed  due  to  the  growing  interest  among  the 
students  in  this  new  field. 

1923 — Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  the  founder,  passed  away. 

1924 — Ulman  Hall  completed. 

1925 — The  Joseph  Krauskopf  Memorial  Library  was  formally  opened. 

1927 — Dean  Goodling  of  Penn  State  came  to  N.F.S. 

1928 — First  milking  machines  installed  in  N.F.S.  Dairy. 

1929 — Farm  School  had  its  first  undefeated  and  untied  football  season. 

1930 — The  Herbert  D.  Allman  Administration  Building  opened. 

1931 — Alumni  House  formally  opened. 

1932 — Central  Sales  Department  erected. 

1933 — Farm  School  added  to  its  livestock  a  herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus  beef 
cattle  and  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Ayrshire  cows. 

1935 — Farm  School  Ayrshire  cow  was  awarded  the  Grand  Championship 
prize  at  the  Harrisburg  State  Fair. 

1936 — Alumni  Lane  dedicated  to  our  departed  Alumni. 

1937 — The  Gleaner  awarded  third  prize  in  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Association  Contest. 
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June  5. 


A  LETTER  HOME 

Dear  Mom : 

I  would  have  written  sooner  but  these  prospective  farmers  are 
pestering  the  life  out  of  me  and  when  evening  comes  I'm  just  too  darn 
tired  to  write. 

As  you  probaly  know,  the  National  Farm  School  is  having  a  live- 
stock show  on  Founder's  Day,  June  6,  and  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be 
chosen  as  one  of  the  contestants.  Ever  since  the  first  day  the  show  was 
announced  my  life  has  been  made  unbearable.  They  assigned  one  of  the 
fellows  to  train  me  for  the  show.  He  puts  a  horrible  rope  around  my 
head  and  pulls  me  around  the  barnyard.  If  I  play  stubborn  or  want  to 
go  a  different  way  he  pulls  on  the  rope  and  it  tightens  up  around  my  neck. 
I  was  as  mean  to  him  as  I  could  be  with  the  hope  of  discourageing  him 
but  you  know  these  Farm  School  boys!  It  seems  that  all  my  attempts 
to  discourage  him  have  been  in  vain  for  he  keeps  coming  down  to  the  Dairy 
to  see  me  and  even  goes  as  far  as  to  brag  how  good  I  follow  him. 

Do  you  remember  Penshurst  Esther?  Well  last  night  she  told  me 
that  the  show  is  tomorrow  afternoon.  She  told  me  that  when  she  was 
younger  she  won  the  Ayrshire  and  the  grandchampion  prize  at  the 
Founder's  day  show.  I  sure  hope  I  can  do  the  same.  I  know  I'm  not  going 
to  get  a  wink  of  sleep  tonight  because  my  trainer  is  preparing  to  remain 
in  my  pen  all  night  to  see  that  I  don't  get  any  dirt  on  me. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  gave  me  a  bath  this  afternoon. 
I  was  soaked  up  and  down  with  a  hose,  then  soaped  and  given  a  good 
brushing.  My  horns  and  hoofs  were  polished  with  shoe  polish  and,  though 
I  don't  like  to  brag,  I  think  I  really  looked  elegant.  You  should  have  seen 
that  Joanny  bull  giving  me  the  eye. 

Will  have  to  close  now  as  they  just  turned  the  lights  out. 
Your  loving  daughter, 
Penshurst  Emily  Sybil  Josephine  Grenedine. 
p.  s. — Give  my  regards  to  Dad. 
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THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

Since  1880,  the  number  of  chickens  on  the  farm  has  in- 
creased more  than  three  times.  The  1925  census  shows  that 
710,000,000  chickens  were  raised  during  that  year.  This  does 
not  include  the  poultry  raisers  or  other  types  of  poultry  such 
as  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 

Poultry  products  bring  more  money  to  the  farmer  than 
any  other  crop  except  corn  and  cotton,  and  in  1928  gave  to  the 
farmer  nearly  7%  of  his  total  income. 

Poultry  on  farms  up  to  the  past  few  years  was  con- 
sidered a  side  line,  and  the  farm  woman's  egg  money  was  syn- 
onymous with  the  city  woman's  pin  money.  Today  the  woman 
and  her  husband  have  turned  poultry  keeping  into  a  very  es- 
sential part  of  the  farm  activities.  Many  have  graduated  from 
keeping  a  flock  of  poultry,  by  making  poultry  keep  them,  and 
their  poultry  endeavors  is  a  busines  proposition. 

Poultry  is  a  cash  crop,  and  will  seldom  fail  where  good 
management  and  business  methods  are  used. 

— M.  Krantz 


INCREASING  YOUR  POTATO 
YIELD 

Field  tests  have  proved  that 
proper  placing  of  fertilizer  often 
increases  potato  yields  35-40%. 
Best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  fertilizer  is  placed  in  a  nar- 
row band  at  the  side  of  the  pota- 
to, on  level  with  or  slightly  above 
it.  This  procedure  is  practiced  at 
Farm  School. 


HATCHABILITY   PLUS    LIVER 

In  recent  tests  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was 
found  that  liver  in  meat  scrapage 
increased  hatchability.  But  un- 
fortunally  liver  prices  have  gone 
up  considerably  in  these  past 
years  and  very  little  is  put  into 
meat  scrap. 

Poultrymen  should  insist  upon 
definite  formulas  of  meat  scrap  to 
insure  themselves  of  at  least  10% 
liver  in  their  scrapage. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  IN  FARM  SCHOOL 

by 

Dr.  F.  A.  Frank 
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The  experimental  work  in 
Farm  School  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company 
and  conducted  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  Dean  Goodling  and 
this  company.  It  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  our  students  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  modern 
technique  of  fertilizer  experiments 
and  to  get  practical  illustrations 
of  the  influence  of  different  fertil- 
izers on  fieldcrops  and  grasslands. 

The  main  experiment  in  1936 
was  a  rotation  pasture  test  with 
increasing  amounts  of  Nitrogen. 
Its  reason  was  to  find  out  how  a 
pasture  with  a  proper  rotation 
responds  to  a  fertilization  with 
phosphoric  acid  (P205)  potash 
(K20)  and  different  amounts  of 
Nitrogen  (N).  The  pasture  chosen 
for  this  experiment  is  situated  on 
the  highway  near  the  Dairy  and 
consists  of  26  acres.  The  whole 
area  was  pastured  in  one  plot  un- 
til last  spring  when  an  electric 
fence  was  erected  to  divide  the 
pasture  in  four  equal  parts.  A 
group  of  about  40  cows  consisting 
of  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Jerseys 
and  Ayrshires  was  pastured  on  the 
experiment  and  changed  from  one 
plot  to  the  next  as  soon  as  one 
was  grazed  off. 

The   plots   were   fertilized   as   fol- 
lows: 


Plot  No.  1 

received  100  lbs.  P205  per  acre 
in  form  of  Superphosphate. 

Plot  No.  2 
was  fertilized  with  100  lbs. 
P205  per  acre  in  form  of  Super- 
phosphate and  100  lbs.  K20  per 
acre  in  form  of  Muriate  of  Pot- 
ash. 

Plot  No.  3 

received  20  lbs.  N.,  100  lbs. 
P205  and  100  lbs.  K20  per  acre. 
The  latter  was  applied  as  Muri- 
ate of  Potash  and  the  two  other 
elements  in  form  of  Ammo- 
Phos  11-48-0.  The  nitrogen  of 
this  fertilizer  is  present  as  am- 
monia while  it  carries  its  phos- 
phoric acid  as  ammonium  phos- 
phate. 

Plot  No.  4 
got  the  same  fertilization  as 
plot  No.  3  mixed  with  additional 
30  lbs.  N.  per  acre  is  form  of 
Granular  Aero  Cyanamid.  The 
latter  fertilizer  is  commercial 
calcium  cyanamid  in  pellet 
form  and  contains  22  per  cent 
nitrogen  as  well  as  70  per  cent 
hydrated  lime. 

The  fertilizers  were  broadcast 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Soon 
after  the  application  it  was  found 
that  the  number  of  dandelions 
was  considerably  less  on  plot  No. 
4  in  comparison  with  the  others 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  cyanamid 
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applied  at  the  first  blossom  time. 
This  result  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  this  weed  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  nuisances  of  this 
section. 

The  influence  of  the  different 
fertilization  on  the  sod  was  al- 
ready visible  shorty  after  the  ap- 
plication when  the  plots  with  a 
complete  fertilization  of  NPK 
showed  a  definite  contrast  to  the 
two  other  plots,  their  growth 
being  much  slower. 

As  it  is  not  customary  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  exact  experi- 
ments after  only  one  years  time 
the  final  figures  cannot  be  given 
yet  especially  as  they  will  be  pub- 
lished later  in  a  special  booklet. 
Therefore  it  is  only  possible  to 
give  a  short  resume  of  the  result. 
Comparing  the  effect  of  the  ap- 
plications of  PK  and  P  only,  it 
is  found  that  the  former  has 
doubled  both  the  number  of  pas- 
ture days  and  the  amount  of  milk 
yielded  per  acre  in  comparison 
with  the  latter.  The  additional 
application  of  nitrogen  has  re- 
sulted in  a  considerable  increase 
of  pasture  days  and  milk  per  acre. 
But  the  advantage  of  the  fertil- 
ization especially  with  nitrogen 
was  very  distinct  during  the 
drought  spell  in  summer  when  the 
fertilized  plots  and  expecially 
those  with  "Complete"  fertiliza- 
tion were  far  superior  in  color 
and  growth  to  the  adjacent  pas- 
ture which  was  without  treat- 
ment. 

The  weed  killing  property  of 
the  cyanamid  was  demonstrated 
with  asparagus.  While  it  is  pos- 
sible to  control  the  weeds  between 


the  rows  by  cultivation,  the  de- 
struction of  those  in  the  rows  is 
still  a  problem.  The  application 
of  granulated  or  pulverized  cyan- 
amid in  an  18  inch  band  on  top 
of  the  row,  at  the  rate  of  1  pound 
to  30  feet  of  row  proved  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  fertilizer  has  to  be 
applied  after  asparagus  cutting 
begins  and  the  weeds  in  the  row 
are   not   more  than   1   inch   high. 

This  year  we  are  repeating  the 
big  pasture  experiment  with  only 
a  few  changes  that  enable  us  to 
study  the  influence  of  the  repeated 
treatments  on  the  sod  more  close- 
ly. In  addition,  a  new  experiment 
is  started  to  determine  the  effect 
of  timed  applications  of  Cyanamid 
and  its  usefulness  as  a  pasture 
fertilizer  as  measured  by  the  total 
yield  of  grass  during  the  year 
1937.  Another  experiment  is  laid 
out  with  timothy.  Here  fall  and 
spring  applications  of  Cyanamid 
are  compared.  Last  years  potato 
experiment  is  repeated  this  year 
on  a  bigger  scale  as  well  as  the 
number  of  experiments  with 
truckcrops  is  increased.  Experi- 
mental work  is  being  extended  to 
the  orchards  this  year.  Several 
rows  of  peach  and  apple  trees 
were  fertilized  in  fall  and  spring 
to  compare  the  effectiveness  of 
Cyanamid  as  a  fruit  fertilizer 
when  applied  in  different  seasons. 

The  experimental  work  in 
Farm  School  is  only  in  an  early 
stage.  But  the  results  obtained  up 
'till  now  are  very  promising  and 
I  hope  that  the  final  results  will 
prove  beneficial  not  only  for  the 
school  but  for  the  American 
Farmer  in  general. 
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WHAT  OUR   GRADS   ARE   DOING 


'03 — Doctor  J.  J.  Louhenhouse 
is  chief  of  the  division  of  plant 
pathology  at  Texas  Agriculture 
Experiment  station. 

'06 — Bernard  Ostrolinck  is  a 
professor  of  economics  at  City 
College,  N.  Y. 

'27— William  "Red"  Powell  is 
managing  a  large  farm  is  the 
South. 

'29 — Harry  Weissman  is  man- 
aging a  general  farm  in  Line  Lex- 
ington, Pa. 

'29 — Alfred  Kissileff  is  doing 
well  in  the  veterinary  game  in 
Flourtown,  Pa. 

'29 — Jack  Rosenthal  is  selling 
shrubs  for  Snellenburgs  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

'29 — Sol  Soskin  is  assistant 
horticulture   instructor   at   N.F.S. 

'30 — Milton  Weirin,  is  doing 
veterinary  work  for  the  United 
States  army. 

'30 — Abe  Rellis  is  making  a 
success  in  his  own  greenhouse  at 
Philadelphia. 


'31 — Lee  Wurst  is  seling  farm 
implements  and  fertilizers  in 
Doylestown,    Penna. 

'33 — George  Vandernoot  and 
Jess  Elson,  Farm  School's  repre- 
sentatives on  Rutgers  football 
team  are  graduating  this  June. 


'33 — John  Hawthorne  has  his 
own  farm  and  manages  another 
one  in  his  spare  time  in  Easton, 
Penna. 

'34 — M  orris  Plevinsky  is  a 
junior  at  Rutgers. 

'34 — Harold  Kaven  is  running 
a  milk  route  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 


'34 — Nathen  Shapero  is  doing 
agricultural  research  work  in 
Iowa. 


'35 — Joe  Abramson  is  running 
the  poultry  plant  at  the  Danville 
State  Hospital  in  Penna. 


'35 — Al  Goode  is  milking  a 
string  of  world's  record  test  cows 
in  Marshall  Field's  Farms  in  Long 
Island. 
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'35 — Sandy  Saxe  and  Harry 
Robertson  are  in  their  third  year 
of  veterinary  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

'36 — Bill  Henry  is  in  charge  of 
the  Floriculture  project  at  Norris- 
town  State  Hospital. 

'36 — Walter  Schuck  is  doing  G. 
A.  work  on  a  large  estate  in  Dela- 
ware. 

'36 — Sid  Adler  is  doing  horti- 
culture work  in  New  Jersey. 

'36 — Al  Boehner  is  in  charge  of 
the  greenhouse  for  a  large  con- 
cern on  the  main  line  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

'36 — Larry  Hazer  is  doing  well 
on  his  own  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey. 

'36 — Luther  Schaefer  is  study- 
ing agriculture  at  Louisiana  state. 

'37 — Edgar  Rivkin,  is  buying 
cattle  for  Hy-Grade  meat  products 
in  Chicago. 

'37 — Abe  Scheingold  is  doing 
general  agricultural  work  for  a 
farm  in  Candor,  New  York. 

'37 — Morris  Eisman  is  assistant 
herdsman  on  the  Florham  Farms 
in  New  Jersey. 

'37 — Ray  Good  is  doing  dairy 
and  G.  A.  work  at  a  New  York 
state  farm. 


'37 — Fred  Weaver  is  helping 
Jimmy  Work,  '13,  on  his  G.  A. 
farm. 

'37 — Shelly  Shantz  is  working 
on  a  G.  A.  farm  in  Newtown, 
Pennsylvania. 

'37 — Alex  King  is  doing  well 
for  a  nursery  in  West  Virginia. 

'37 — Sid  Brahin  is  working  on 
a  share  and  share  basis  for  a 
large  poultry  farmer  in  Vermont. 

'37 — Marvin  Eisner  is  employed 
by  a  poultry  breeding  establish- 
ment in  California. 

'37 — Danny  Fairshter  is  work- 
ing on  a  poultry  farm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

'37 — Dave  Segal,  a  Floriculture 
graduate,  is  making  a  go  of  his 
own  general  farm  in  Chalfont,  Pa. 

'37 — Hyme  Mendell  is  doing 
landscape  work  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

'37 — Lionel  Schiff  is  doing  quite 
well  on  Prof.  Purmell's  Hort. 
farm. 

'37 — Bill  Smuckler  is  making  a 
success  in  apiary  work  in  Venice 
Center,  New  York. 

'37 — Hyman  Srulowitz  is  work- 
ing on  Ben  Zeider's,  '30,  farm  in 
Woodbridge,    Conn. 
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HUMOR 


Mr.  Samuels:     "Isn't  this  the  ninth  time  you've  been  caught  going 
in  the  front  door  of  Lasker  Hall?" 

Stoumen:     "Don't  ask  me,  sir.    I  thought  you  were  keeping  score." 

*  *     * 

You  can  always  tell  a  carpenter 
By  the  way  he  files  his  saw ; 
You  can  always  tell  a  dentist 
By  the  way  he  yanks  your  jaw; 
You  can  always  tell  an  artist 
By  his  ever-steady  touch; 
You  can  always  tell  a  woman 
But  you  can't  tell  her  much. 

*  *     * 

High  Roller 

"The  squad  car  was  sent  out  to  pick  up  a  green  roadster  driven 
by  a  good  looking  blonde  with  wire  wheels." 

*  *     * 

Epitaph — Here  Lies  an  Atheist ;  All  Dressed  Up  and  No  Place  to  Go. 


Any  girl  can  handle  the  beast  in  a  man  if  she's  cagey  enough. 
Compliments   of  the 

Philadelphia  Chapter 

of  the 
Alumni  Association 

Compliments   of  the 

New  York  Chapter 

of  the 
Alumni  Association 

Mention   The    "Gleaner  '    WAera  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 
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INDEPENDENT'S   STANDARD   FERTILIZERS 

(BLOOD— TANKAGE— AND  BONE  BASE) 


MAKE  A  GOOD  FARMER 
A  BETTER  ONE 


INDEPENDENT  MFG.  CO. 

Wheatsheaf  &  Aramingo  Avenues,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 

F.  W.  HOFFMAN  &  CO.,  INC. 

35-37  S.  4th  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Compliments  of 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  CO. 

Doylestown,    Pa. 

Authorized    BEAR    Wheel    and 

Steering  ALIGNMENT 

Service    Frames    Straightened 

General    Tires — Spartan    Radios 

H.  R.  GEHMAN 

9  WEST  COURT  STREET 
Doylestown,    Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality 

BROOMS 

For   Nearly   A   Half   Century 

"Write    us    for    prices    on    House,     Mill, 
Factory,    Toy    and    Whisk    Brooms. 

HAMBURG,    PA. 

Founded  More  Than  A  Century 

STRAND  SHOE  REPAIR 

HAT     RENOVATING 

10   Main    St. — Doylestown,    Pa. 

Free    Call    &    Delivery 
Phone — DoyL     1058 

DOYLESTOWN     LAUNDRY 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Call  245  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You 
of  Your  Wash  Day  Worries 

For    Quality.     Service    and    Square    Deal 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

STANDS  FIRST 

Radios — Eastman    Kodak    Agency 

DOYLESTOWN     DRUG     CO. 

Cor.  Main  and  Court  Street* 

Doylestown,   Pa, 

DRUGS 

The    Store    of    Service    and    Quality 

JOSEPH    H.    KERSHNER 

Doylestown                                     Pennsylvania 

Please  Patronize  "Gleaner"  Advertisers 
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The   National    Farm    School 

Founded  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf  in  1896  at 
FARM  SCHOOL,  PA. 

• 

Prepares  for  practical,  profitable  farming  in  all  its  branches  including 

Farm  Management  Creamery 

Dairying  Vegetable  Gardening 

Poultry  Landscape  Gardening 

Farm  Machinery  Bee  Keeping 

Fruit  Growing  Floriculture 

Its  graduates  are  succeeding  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
some  of  them  are  leaders  in  their  line  of  work. 

The  forty-second  term  begins  April  1,  1938 

For  ambitious,  healthy,  agriculture-loving  boys  between  17  and 
21  years,  a  few  scholarships  remain  to  be  allotted. 

Sign  and  Send  this  Coupon  Today 

Office  of  the  Dean,  The  National  Farm  School, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  the  scholarships 
to  be  allotted  in  The  National  Farm  School. 
lam years  old. 

Name  

Street  

City  

Mention  The  "Gleaner"  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 
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THOMAS  B.  MEEHAN  CO. 

NURSERYMEN 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


Ambler  226-W 


Dresher,  Pa. 


UNITED  CIGAR  AGENCY 

Cigars,    Cigarettes,    Tobacco 
Popular  Candies,   LOFT   Candles 

B.   H.   MOORE 
6    W.    State    Street  Doylestown 


PTTDPHPTnir 

Chemicals — Insecticides 
Spray  Oils — Disinfectants 

Seed  protectant   against   Damping-oii 

James  Good,  Inc. 

£/±      (-fives  ifour  plants 
tne  siact  ifvey.  need, 

Susquehanna   Ave.   at   Martha   St. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

See  your  Dealer 

J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

ROHM  &  HAAS 
COMPANY 

222  West  Washington  Square 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Books — Stationery — Advertising 

28  W.  State  St.                              Phone  369 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Division 

Pan-American 

Wall  Paper  &  Paint  Co. 

Distributing  Houses  in  Principal 

Cities 

905  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 
„.                Bell — Market    3626 
l  nones       Keystone— Race   2830 

Wholesale    Only 

C.  G.  Winans 
Company 

Salt,  Paper,  Twines,  Etc. 

NEWARK                         TRENTON 
ASBURY  PARK 

F.  D.  HARTZEL'S  SONS  CO. 

Ctaalfont,     Pa. — Lansdale,     Pa, 

Dealer  in 
FLOUR,    FEED,    COAL,    LUMBER 


Please  Patronize  "Gleaner"  Advertisers 
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Roll.    Market    mo-lltl 

Keystone.    Main    9777-11(11 

Herbert  N.  Sostman 

Quality 
MEATS   &   POULTRY 

•116  North  Second   Street 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

"Hotels.    Restaurants    and 

Institutions    Supplied" 

BRIDGEMAN'S  PHARMACY 

Julian   W,   Gardy,    Prop. 

A    Good    Drug    Store    Since    1874 

Main    &    State    Streets 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

Tel.    90 — We    Gladly    Deliver 

EDWARD   M.   GARNER 

WATCHMAKER    &    JEWELER 

Main  and  Court  Streets 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

ELY'S 

Clothier's     for     Men     and     Boys 
Main   St.  at  Court 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

BITZER  DRY  CLEANING 
AND  DYE  WORKS 

Doylestown.   Pa. 

All    Work    Done    In    Our    Own    Plant 

Fhone    125 


DAVCO 

Fertilizers  for  all  crops 

Granulated  Fertilizers 

Spray  Materials 

The  DAVISON 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 


Bell   Phone    53 

CHARLES  H.  SHIVE 

HARDWARE    AND    SPORTING    GOODS 
Main   and    State    Streets 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

DOYLESTOWN    MARKET 

Ralph  Ashton,   Prop. 
Fruits — Vegetables — Groceries — Sea    Food 

LEON  STULTZ  &  SON 

Plumbing,    Vapor    and    Hot    Water 

Heating 

DELCO   HEAT    OIL    BURNERS 

Bell  Phone  106 — Estimates 

125  East  State  Street         Doylestown,  Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


WALTON  BROS. 

THE  HOME  OF  QUALITY 

POULTRY  &  DAIRY  FEEDS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American  and  Norris  Streets  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention   The    "Gleaner"    When   Patronizing  Our  Advertiser, 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  CO. 


Branch  Stores: 

Eastern,  Pa. 
Lansdale,  Pa. 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


PLUMBING 
HEATING   & 
MILL    SUPPLIES 
ELECTRICAL   SPECIALTIES 


Display   Rooms 

926  Hamilton  Street 

Store  and  Office 

Third  and  Oak  Streets 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Cortright  Coal 

Morris  T.  Walters 

Company 

BUTCHER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Montgomeryville,  Pa. 

Philadelphia 

We  Specialize  in  Fruit  Trees 

We  Specialize  in  Small  Berry 

Plants 

Quakertown 

Bountiful  Ridge 
Nurseries 

Wholesale 
Confectionery 

Growers   and   Distributors    of   the 
New   RICHARD  Apple 

Company 

Also  a  Complete  Line  of 

Apple,    Peach,    Pear    and    Cherry 

Trees — Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses, 

and  Shade  Trees. 

Juniper  and  Sixth  Streets 
QUAKERTOWN,     PA. 

Princess  Anne,   Md. 

SMITH'S  ICE  CREAM 

"Taste  the  Difference" 

Sold  in 
ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  STORE  OF  FARM  SCHOOL 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Please  Patronize  "Gleaner"  Advertisers 
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The  Hallemite 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Construction  and  Maintenance 
Materials 

Wiiternrooflngrs — Caulking      Compounds 

Floor  Repair  Material 

Protective   Coatings 

1120  Chester  Avenue 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Compliments  of 

MR.  B.  STURZ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Catalog 
Listing  Leading  Varieties 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons 

4  Vine  Street 

Salisburg,    Md. 


The    Keller- Whilldin 
Pottery   Company 

Manufacturers   of 

FLOWER  POTS 
North  Wales,  Pennsylvania 

BET>T,    PHONE    3 


With  Compliments  of  the 

Girard  Knitting  Mills 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

M'f'rs    of    Men's    and    Boys' 

SWEATERS  AND  BATHING 
SUITS 


PHOTOSTATS         BLUE  PRINTS 
DRAWING  MATERIALS 

Special     discounts     to     Farm     School 
students,  graduates  and  their  friends 

J.  H.  WEIL  &  CO. 

1315  Cherry  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Tartan  Brand 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia,    Penna. 

"Good"  Products 

at  "Good"  Prices 


Ben  H.  Davidson 

Enterprise  Mill  Soap  Works 

2229-31-33    N.    Twelfth    Street 

Philadelphia.   Pa. 


Mention  The  "Gleaner"  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 
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WALNUT    53 


RACE    1434 


the  Weisbord  Printing  Co. 

Catalogue  and  Book  Printers 

253  North  12th  Street     Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Printers  of  "The   Gleaner' 


USE 

AGRICO 

THE  FERTILIZER  WITH  THE  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 

Manufactured  only  by 
THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Sales  Office  and  Factory — Carteret,  N.  J. 


Bell  Phone  219  Doylestown,  Pa. 

SANDER'S  PHOTO  STUDIO  and  ART  SHOP 

83  West  State  Street 


Photographs,  Cameras,  Films,  Frames,  Albums 
Greeting  Cards  for  Every  Occasion 


TWENTY-FOUR    HOUR    SERVICE    IN    OUR    FINISHING    DEPARTMENT 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


CEDAR— CYPRESS— REDWOOD— PINE— Etc. 

ESTABLISHED  1868 

AMOS  H.  HALL  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of 

WOOD  TANKS 


Offices    and    Works 


Erie  Avenue  and  F.  Street         Philadelphia,  pa. 


Please  Patronise  "Gleaner"  Advertisers 
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COMPLIMENTS    OF    THE 
DOYLESTOWN     INN 


Compliments   of 

CHARLEY  E.  PRICE 

SWARTHMORE,    PA. 
Football  Official  Boxing  Referee 

HISTAND  BROTHERS 

Slate  and  Tin  Roofing 

Red.    Green    and    Gray    AabeatoB    Shingles 

Gutters    and    Spouting 

l'hone  121 J     Shop:  67-73  S.  Hamilton  St. 

Doylestown.   Pa. 

Bell    Phone,    457 

NYCE  PLANING  MILL  CO. 

Lumber,   Millwork  and  Concrete  Products 

Office   and   Plant: 
239   Decatur    Street  Doylestown,    Pa. 


WM.  NEIS  AND  SON 

BEVERAGES 
Doylestown,   Pa. 


For    Good    Things    to    Eat 

WAGNER'S  BAKERY 


Home    Made    let 
44    E.    State    St. 


Cream — Soda — Candles 
Doylestown 


HAVE  YOUR  "SOLES' 
UPLIFTED 


We   Call    for   and    Deliver 
Sol   Mofsovitz  Ulman  Hall 


EXPERT    PHOTOGRAPHERS 

MOSCOVITZ  MEYERS 

FEINBERG 

ULLMAN    HALL 

Mention   The   "Gleam 


SABATINI   &   MOLDOFSKY 

TONSORIAL    ARTISTS 

We    Cut    Your    Hair    to 
Fit   Tour  Face 

ULLMAN    HALL 


Keep  up  with  Current  Events 

Newspapers    Sold     Daily     in     the 
Dining    Room 

Kessler  and  Seligman 

New    York    and    Phila.    Papers 


Shoes  Hosiery 

DONALD     FREY 

Free   X-Ray   Shoe    Fitting 
12   S.   Main   St.  Doylestown,    Pa. 

JAMES  B.  FRETZ 

Coal,   Lumber,    Building    Materials 

New   Britain,   Fa. 

DR.  WM.  J.  MeEVOY 

OPTOMETRIST 

IS  East  State  Street 
Hours    9-5 

Tues.    &   Sat.    Eves,    until    9   p.m. 

RABINOWITZ  AND 
GERSHENSON 

LAUNDRY 

Work    Called   for   and    Delivered 

I  I  man    Hall — Room    16 

All    Brands    of    Cigarettes    and    Tobacco 

RINTZ  &  CHARLESWORTH 

3rd    floor  Ulman    Hall 

Compliments  of 

PENNSYLVANIA 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


WA«n   Patronizing   Our   Advertisers 
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COMPLIMENTS 
OF  THE 

PRESIDENT 


"TED"  DUBOIS 

Doylestown's    Distinctive    Barber    Shop 
COCKT    HOrSE    BOW 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

EISNER  HALL  FRESHMEN 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF  THE 

CLASS  OF  1938 


The  Willauer  Machine 
Company 

Manufacturers   of 

POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 
C.  H.  Willauer  &  Son,  Props. 

Quakertown,     Pennsylvania 


MEN  —  WOMEN  —  CHILDREN 
W.  J.  NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 

Doylestown,   Pa. 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

SEGAL  HALL  FRESHMAN 

Chas.  A.  Belz  Co. 

Engrossers — Engravers 
Art  Stationers 

Testimonials,     Memorials,     Diplomas, 

Certificates 

EXGRAVBD    STATIONERY 

Invitations — Announcements 

1711  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia 

USE 
PLANET  JR. 

Seeders.    Fertilizer    Distributors, 

Wheel  Hose.  Hand  or  Horse 

Cultivators    and    Garden    Tractors 

For  More   Efficient   Fanning 

Send   for   Free   Catalog 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

3401  ST.  5th  St.  Fhila.,  Pa. 


Please  Patronize  "Gleaner"  Advertisers 
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DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

Doylestown  Threshers — Bean  Sprayers 

Starline  Barn  Equipment — Craine  Silos 

International  Trucks — Milk  Coolers 

McCormick-Deering  Farm  Machines 
Telephone  374  Doylestown,  Pa. 


CLYMER'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

BUCKS  COUNTY'S  LARGEST  STORE 

The  National  Farm  School  is  One  of  its  Patrons 

Your  Patronage  Solicited 

R.  L.  CLYMER 

DO Y1.ES  TOWN,    PA. 


NEW  STRAND  THEATRE 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

"THE  HOME  OF  THE  BEST  PHOTOPLAYS" 

Performances  Every  Evening:  at  7  and  8:45 
Summer— Daylight  Saving  Time,  7:30  and  9:15 

Matinee  on  Mondays  at  4  p.  m.  and  Saturdays  at  2:15  p.  m. 
Summer — Mondays  and  Saturdays,  2:45  D.  S.  T. 

J.  A.  Wodock,  Prop.  Theodore  Ruth,  Bus.  Mgr. 


A.  SALUS  AND  SON,  Inc. 

WHOLESALE 

MEATS,  PROVISIONS  and  POULTRY 

Quality  Canned  Goods  and  Groceries 

8   N.  Delaware  Avenue  121-123   Market   Street 

PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 

Branches:  Miami,  Fla.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mention    The    "Gleaner"    When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 


FRENCH  WOLF 

Paints  and  Enamels 


CHEAPEST 
P  O  R 
GOOD 
PAINTING 

RESULTS 


to 


rk,    dr 


Ml 


Ml 


surface,  withstand  the  severest  weather, 
give  greatest  coverage  per  gallon,  by 
actual  test.  FKEE — Copy  of  •'Hints  on 
Painting,"  whether  you  expect  to  repaii 
now  or  later.  Helpful.  interesting. 
Edition    limited.      Get    YOURS    today. 

FRENCH  WOLF 
PAINT  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1700  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Ta. 


ThoseWhoKnow 
Always  Sow 


5i8  Market  51 

Phi  la  o 

Write  for  Cataloq.  A 


"We'Xl  either  have  to  put  up  more 
shelves  for  our  trophies  or  quit  play- 
ing Spalding*  Athletic  Equipment." 

"Quality  Athletic  Goods." 


MEAT 


QtfffiffTO 


ULTRY 


402-404  N. Second  Street 

Philadelphia 


